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Women and Economics : A Study of the Economic Relation 
between Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. By 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 
1898. — 340 pp. 

Students of present social problems who are in no sense disciples 
of Fabian socialism have none the less learned to look to the Fabians 
for keen, vigorous and stimulating criticisms of modern economic 
conditions. Mrs. Stetson is typically Fabian, in the suppression of 
her definite socialistic ideas while discussing a particular subject, in 
the freshness of her thought and in the interest of her style. As a 
result, her book will be widely read and discussed, as the cleverest, 
fairest and most forcible presentation of the views of the rapidly 
increasing group of people who look with favor upon the extension 
of the industrial employment of women. 

The problem of method, on its formal side, is one that Mrs. Stetson 
has failed to master, and the whole work suffers in consequence. The 
main title is ambiguous ; a table of contents and headings of chapters 
are entirely wanting ; while the page headings, not grouped in any 
more general classification, are a mere mass of disconnected phrases, 
without unity or sequence. In the second edition an index is added, 
but this is extensive rather than discriminating. The central thought 
of the book is the advantage to the individual and to society of the 
economic independence of women. It is claimed that, while formerly 
the economic dependence of the woman upon the man was racially 
beneficial, through intensifying his incentives to effort, the need of 
such pressure is now past, and the relation is productive only of evil, 
increasing abnormally the difference between the sexes and hamper- 
ing industrial and social progress. Mrs. Stetson brings a sweeping 
indictment against the economically dependent woman, as house- 
keeper, mother, wife and member of society. She holds that, in the 
performance of each of these functions, far better physical, intel- 
lectual and moral results would be attained by the organization of 
the primitive home industries of cooking, cleaning and the care of 
young children, and by the direct employment of all women in some 
specific form of social service for which they would be personally 
remunerated, rather than in generalized home work. Women, in thus 
coming into direct economic relation with society, would, she con- 
tends, become more human and less feminine, and the change would 
react beneficially upon all their specific activities. 

The chief value of Mrs. Stetson's book is to be found in her sug- 
gestive analysis of the evils of present family and social life, which 
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she traces mainly to the " sexuo-economic relation," rather than in 
her historical and constructive work. There are no facts, however, 
more easily juggled with than those of general observation, and one 
must walk circumspectly when in the realm of a writer's favorite 
hypothesis. We realize this danger even more fully when we pass 
from Mrs. Stetson's critical treatment of her subject to her prophetic 
utterances. In describing the results to be attained through the 
employment of women in the interests of society, rather than of the 
family, she has outlined broadly the desirable ends, and has ignored 
the difficulties which our initial experiments in that direction are 
making only too evident. The future so glowingly described — the 
workshops " homelike and beautiful," the disappearance of material- 
ism and selfishness — may come, and come as a result of woman's 
economic independence ; but only a careful analysis of the actual 
effects of the presence of women in our daily industrial life can be 
made the basis of confidence in the rosy prophecy ; and such a study 

Mrs. Stetson has failed to give us. 

° Mabel Hurd. 

Columbia University. 

Die Sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. Vorlesungen 
iiber Socialphilosophie und ihre Geschichte. Von Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, Ord. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Bern. 
Stuttgart, Ferdinand Encke, 1897. — xx, 791 pp. 

While the men engaged in most other departments of human 
activity — politics, religion, physical science, art — have felt them- 
selves drawn in various ways to the consideration of "the social 
question," philosophers, so Dr. Stein laments, have hitherto given it 
hardly any attention. This may be true of the professional teaching 
of philosophy in Germany in recent years, but one would hardly have 
supposed it true of philosophers generally. Yet this is Dr. Stein's 
belief ; and he has set himself to repair the defect in a ponderous 
volume of eight hundred pages. It cannot, however, be said that 
the light of philosophy, as it is here handled, is particularly illum- 
inating. Our author combines the proverbial Citatengelehrsamkeit 
of his nation (for, though he holds a chair at a Swiss university, he is 
thoroughly German in training) with the journalistic knack of easy 
writing ; and the Teutonic wealth of abstract language lends a pleas- 
ing air of profundity. But the more one penetrates into the volume, 
the more one feels its shallowness, its want of originality, its wordi- 
ness. The audience which listened to it in the form of lectures doubt- 



